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Abstract 


The purpose of the article is to analyze the symbol of the circle and elucidate its sig- 
nificance in two medieval Islamic corpora: classical Isma‘ili writings, composed in the 
4th/10th-6th/12th centuries, and the works of the famous Andalusi mystic Muhyi l-Din 
Ibn al-‘Arabi (560/1165-638/1240). The discussion in the article focuses on two main 
areas: cosmology and sacred human history. Attention is also given to notions that are 
in this context unique to Ibn al-‘Arabi. The study reveals that the symbol of the circle 
and cyclical conceptions figure prominently in both Isma'ili and Akbarian thought; 
moreover, the article demonstrates how Isma‘ili teachings are important for under- 
standing the background against which Ibn al-‘Arabi developed his distinctive circular 
vision of existence. 
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Introduction 
The circle is a most powerful and intriguing symbol in human cultures. 


Whether visually expressed in art and architecture or conceptually reflected in 
religious, philosophical, and historical ideas, this symbol has had an enduring 
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presence worldwide, from ancient to modern times.! The form of the circle 
is flawless—it has no angles, neither a beginning nor an end, and comprises 
other shapes such as the point and the line; hence its association with beauty 
and perfection, wholeness and unity, timelessness and infinity. Cyclical chang- 
es in nature as well as astronomical phenomena and astrological theories have 
likewise contributed to the symbolic appeal of the circle.” 

As in other traditions, in Islam too the circle plays a significant role, particu- 
larly in Islamic mysticism. In what follows I shall attempt to elucidate some 
aspects of this role by examining two corpora: classical Isma'li writings, com- 
posed in the 4th/1oth-6th/12th centuries, and the works of al-Shaykh al-akbar 
(“the greatest Shaykh”), the famous Andalusi mystic Muhyi l-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(560/1165-638/1240).? My discussion will focus on two main areas: cosmology 
and sacred human history, while in the third section of the article I will outline 
ideas that are presumably unique to Ibn al-‘Arabi.* As we shall see, the symbol 
of the circle and cyclical conceptions figure prominently in both Isma'ili and 
Akbarian thought. Moreover, as I hope to demonstrate in this article, Isma‘lli 
teachings are important for understanding the background against which Ibn 
al-Arabi developed his distinctive circular vision of existence. 


1 Neoplatonic Cosmology 


The significance of the circle in Isma‘ili writings and in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s oeuvre 
is primarily evident in the field of cosmology. To be sure, the circle is central 


1 See, for instance, Tatarkiewicz, "Aesthetic Perfection,” pp. 146-147; Jaffé, “Symbolism,” pp. 240- 
249; Seidenberg, “Ritual Origin"; McClain, “Circle”; Eliade, Le Mythe; Jung, "Symbolism"; Idel, 
Mystical Experience, p. 95 notes 174-175; Critchlow, Islamic Patterns, pp. 150-171. For cycli- 
cal conceptions of history and time see, in addition to Eliade, Sorokin, "A Survey"; Sproul, 
"Sacred Time," pp. 538-542; White, “Stoic Natural Philosophy,” pp. 129f., 133-138, 141-143; De 
Callatay, Annus Platonicus; Axel, Hinduism, pp. 300-304; Harvey, Buddhism, pp. 32-49, 349- 
352; Schipper and Hsiu-huei, “Progressive and Regressive Time Cycles"; Pregadio, “Time” 
(I thank Dr. Elisa Sabattini for this reference); Goodman, “Time”; Chen, Comparative Study. 
See the references in the previous note. 

For basic introductions to the life and thought of Ibn al-‘Arabi, see Addas, Quest; Chittick, Sufi 
Path and Self-Disclosure; Chodkiewicz, Seal; see also http://www.ibnarabisociety.org/. As to 
the Isma‘ilis, see Daftary, The Isma ‘lis; idem, Ismaili Literature. 

4 Eschatology, which is a central theme in Isma'ili and Akbarian teachings that directly bears 
on the present issue, will be dealt with in my forthcoming study on approaches to escha- 
tology in classical Islamic mysticism. Useful observations for now may be found in Krinis, 
"Cyclical Time". 
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to many cosmological theories in the past and the present. Plato perceived the 
circle as the most perfect form and thus explained the round shape of the world 
and its circular motion; Aristotle also held the circle in high esteem, claiming 
that the heavens or celestial spheres are concentric and rotate eternally in a 
flawless manner? However, what sets the Isma'ilis and Ibn al-‘Arabi apart from 
many of their medieval contemporaries is their fascination and obsession with 
circular cosmological schemes, formulated in the framework of Neoplatonic 
philosophy. Plotinus, the 3rd century founder of Neoplatonism, adopted the 
Aristotelian view according to which circular motion is perfect, yet added 
to the established cosmological system of celestial spheres his well-known 
triad—the universal soul, the universal intellect, and the One. This triad, 
which would become a hallmark of Neoplatonic cosmology, was perceived by 
Plotinus in circular terms: the One envelops the universal intellect and soul 
or vice versa, that is, the One is located at the center of the intellect and soul.® 
Correspondingly, in Arabic Neoplatonic literature of the 3rd/gth century, God 
(“The Pure Good" al-khayr al-mahd), the universal intellect, and the universal 
soul are described as circles or immaterial spheres (dawa'ir, singular: daira) 
encircling one another: God is situated at the center of the intellect; the intel- 
lect is situated at the center of the soul; and the soul, like the physical world 
that revolves around it, moves in a circular motion due to its yearning (shawq, 
ishtiyaq) for the intellect." A similar description of the cosmos resurfaces in 
two corpora that are of particular relevance to the current discussion: the 
Jabirian writings, i.e. writings attributed to Jabir b. Hayyan, the alleged disciple 
of the Shi imam Jafar al-Sadiq (died in 148/765), and Rasa'il ikhwan al-safa’, 
"The Epistles of the Sincere Brethren" The Jabirian oeuvre, the bulk of which 
was apparently composed during the second half of the gth century and the 
first half of the 10th, deals with alchemy and other occult sciences; it reveals 
the impact of Neoplatonic philosophy and also exhibits Shit themes, some of 
which are reminiscent of Isma'ili or proto-Isma'li conceptions. Similarly, the 
core of the Ikhwanian Epistles seems to have been written in the early 10th 
century by a group of intellectuals who were related in one way or another to 


5 Plato, Timaeus, pp. 61-65 (= 33-34); Aristotle, On the Heavens, pp. 149-163 (11, iii-iv, 286a3- 
287b22); idem, Physics, vol. 2, pp. 366-397 (VII, viii, 261b27-265a); Tatarkiewicz, "Aesthetic 
Perfection," p. 146. 

6 Plotinus, vol. 2, pp. 38-51 (Ennead 11. 2), vol. 5, pp. 28-33, 38-45 (Ennead v. 1. 6, 8-9), pp. 100-103 
(Ennead v. 3. 9), vol. 7, pp. 284-289 (Ennead V1. 8. 18); and see also below n. 91. 

7 Uthülüjiya aristatalis (The Theology of Aristotle), p. 12; Muntakhab siwan al-hikma, p. 196. 
On these writings see Adamson, Arabic Plotinus. On the difference between falak (a celestial 
sphere) and dira, see Kraus, Jabir, vol. 2, p. 148 n. 1. 
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the Isma'ili world. The Ikhwan too were deeply influenced by Neoplatonism 
and their Epistles likewise deal, inter alia, with the occult sciences. The Jabirian 
and Ikhwanian corpora were therefore very likely produced in similar, Shri- 
oriented milieus. Furthermore, both had a significant impact on the Andalusi 
intellectual scene from which Ibn al-‘Arabi eventually emerged.? 

The Jabirian and Ikhwanian universe is comprised of concentric circles 
(dawa'ir) that encompass (muhita, h@ita) one another: the circle of Allah’s 
command (amr Allah) or “the Divine circle” (al-da'ira l-ilahiyya) envelops the 
circle of the universal intellect;? the universal intellect encircles the univer- 
sal soul; and the latter encompasses many more circles and spheres down to 
the sublunary world.!? Certainly, there are several differences between the 
cosmology of the Jabirian authors and that of the Ikhwan, and, what is more, 
their objectives diverge—while the former focus on the material-scientific and 
magical-alchemical aspects of cosmology, the Ikhwan are more interested in 
the philosophical, spiritual, and poetic dimensions of their spherical universe 
as well as in the sociopolitical implications of their circular vision. According 
to the Ikhwan, the circle is the best form and circular motion the most perfect; 
this is why the spiritual worlds (the Divine command, the universal intellect 
and soul) and the physical ones alike (the celestial spheres and their planets) 
are all circular and therefore harmonious. 


The whole of creation is encompassing spheres and inclusive circles 
(aflak h@ita wa-daw@ir jami‘a) that encompass one another and are con- 
nected (marbüta) to one another. The whole world is like the body of a 
single living being: all the powers that flow within it constitute one soul, 


8 On the Jabirian writings see mainly Kraus, Jabir, vols. 1-2; Lory, Alchimie. On the Epistles 
of the Ikhwan, their relation to the Jabirian works, and the reception of both corpora 
in al-Andalus, see Ebstein, Mysticism, pp. 28-32, 235-238 and the references given there; 
idem, “Ibn Qasi”; Marquet, La Philosophie des alchimistes; de Callatay, "Magia"; idem, 
"Philosophy and Batinism’; idem, “From Ibn Masarra to Ibn ‘Arabi’; idem, "Again on 
Maslama”; Bówering and Casewit, Qur'àn Commentary, p. 43; Casewit, “Reconsideration,” 
pp. u3f.; idem, The Mystics, index, s.v. “Brethren of Purity”. 

9 The circle of Allah’s command, identified with the Divine will, is termed the circle of 
“the first cause" (al-'illa -ulà) in the Jabirian Kitab al-Tasrif; see Kraus, Jabir, vol. 2, p. 150; 
Ebstein, Mysticism, pp. 40, 44, 55. On Kitab al-Tasrif see Kraus, Jabir, vol.1, p. 98; on the term 
tasrif see Kraus, Jabir, vol. 2, index, s.v. "tasrif". On God as an infinite sphere in Christian 
mysticism, see, for example, McGinn, Flowering, pp. 234, 432 n. 190; idem, Varieties, p. 189. 

10 See Kitab al-Tasríf, pp. 405-414; Ikhwan al-safa', Rasa'il, vol. 4, pp. 198-249; Kraus, Jabir, 
vol. 2, pp. 135-185; Marquet, La Philosophie des alchimistes, pp. 68-94. 
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while Allah, glory be to Him, encompasses it through origination, cre- 
ation, and bringing into being [...]" 


The sublunary world itself, which is also round, contains various circles: from 
the dawa'ir of the four elements, down to the center of the earth, and up 
again through the dawđir of minerals, animals, and man. All natural and 
human phenomena are circular and cyclical in nature; everything is a ^wheel 
that turns” (dulab da'ir, dulab yadüru). Moreover, the world of man is divided 
into the following circles: "the circle of the Divine law" (da'irat al-namüs al- 
ilahi), i.e. the prophets who, according to the Isma‘ili belief, introduce a new 
God-given legal code (shar; sharta) in every historical cycle (dawr); "the cir- 
cle of dominion, power, and authority" (da'irat al-mulk wa-l-'izz wa-l-sultan), 
presumably the sphere of rulers; the circle of the philosophers (da'irat ashab 
al-hikam al-falsafiyya L-'aqliyya); and additional circles, down to the lowest 
stratum of human society. In the Ikhwanian view, the circles in the world of 
man, as in the rest of the universe, are structured in a hierarchal fashion: every 
social class is inferior to the class that encompasses it and is superior to that 
which is engulfed by it. "And so, it has become evident from this account that 
the world of man comprises degrees, classes, and circles that encompass one 
another and appear from one another (darajat wa-tabaqat wa-dawa'ir muhita 
ba‘duha bi-ba'd badiya ba‘duha ‘an bady’ The Ikhwan thus combine two no- 
tions: that of a universal hierarchy, according to which every being, whether 
spiritual or physical, is situated in its proper level (martaba), subordinate to 
the level located above it and superior to that which is below it; and the notion 
of a spherical cosmos.!? The circular-hierarchal universe is encompassed by the 
Divine command, which bestows unity to existence in general and to sacred 
human history in particular. This history is marked by the continuous presence 
of prophets and their heirs—the imams, or perhaps the perfect human beings 
in general, that is, those who follow the Ikhwanian path. In accordance with 
the Shi7-Isma‘lli outlook, the Ikhwan hold that humanity owes its allegiance 


11  Ikhwan al-safa’, Rasa'il, vol. 4, pp. 236f.; cf. Marquet, La Philosophie des Ihwan al-Safa: de 
Dieu à l'homme, pp. 89-94. 

12 Ikhwan al-safa’, Rasa'il, vol. 4, p. 230; see also ibid., vol. 1, p. 119, vol. 3, pp. 209-211, 221-223, 
vol. 4, p. 204. 

13 See also the discussion and circular diagram in Ikhwan al-safa, alJamií'a, vol. 1, 
pp. 485-495. The combination of these two notions resurfaces in the work of al-Batalyawsi 
(d. 521/1127), on whom see below p. 164; see Eliyahu, al-Batalyawsi, pp. 3-21 (in the Arabic 
edition). 
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to these sublime leaders.!* Hence, the circular vision of the Ikhwan ultimately 
serves to legitimize the high status of God's chosen ones in human society. 

The circular-hierarchal perception of the cosmos is closely related to the 
notion of parallel worlds, a leitmotif in Isma‘ili literature and in the works of 
Andalusi mystics such as Ibn al-‘Arabi. 


The last among minerals is connected to the first among plants; the last 
among plants is connected to the first among animals; the last among an- 
imals is connected to the first among human beings; and the last among 
human beings, if he is purified, is connected to the first at the level of 
the angels. These circles contain different levels that are divided accord- 
ing to classes and ranks (manazil); they begin like a point (nugta) and 
expand until they encompass one another. The Creator, Glory be to Him, 
has made all existents such that they resemble (mushakila) one another; 
He has fixed the direction of the whole world so that it is like the sphere 
that contains it and the circle that shelters it, as He, may He be exalted, 
said: “each one glides in its sphere" [Quran 36:40]. 


According to the Isma'ili tradition, reality consists of different dimensions that 
are analogous: the microcosm (man's body and soul) parallels the macrocosm 
(the spiritual and corporeal realms of the universe); both the microcosm and 
macrocosm reflect and are reflected in human society, particularly in the hi- 
erarchy of God's chosen ones, His intimate "friends" (awliya’); and all these 
worlds correspond to the numbers and to the letters of the Arabic alphabet.!6 
The correspondences between the different dimensions of reality are linked 
to their spherical structure. Because every world is circular and is neatly at- 
tached to other circular worlds on its perimeter, an analogous relationship 
between them can be easily imagined: any given element in one world paral- 
lels elements in other worlds that stand in a relatively similar distance from 
their center, whether that center is God, the universal intellect, or man. For 
example, in one chapter of his Kitab al-Yanabr (“The Book of Wellsprings"), the 
Isma‘lli Neoplatonist Abu Ya‘qub al-Sijistani (died after 361/971) discusses the 
analogy between the shahada (la ilah illa llah), the universal intellect, the ce- 


14 On hierarchy and the Divine command in Isma‘lli writings and in the Ikhwanian corpus 
as well as their impact on Andalusian thought, see Ebstein, Mysticism, pp. 33-76, 125-143; 
Ebstein, *Human Action". On the figure of the perfect man in these sources, see idem, 
Mysticism, pp. 157-188. 

15 Ikhwan al-safa’, Rasd'il, vol. 4, p. 238; see also ibid., vol. 3, pp. 221-223, vol. 4, pp. 231-237. 

16 See Ebstein, Mysticism, pp. 189-229. 
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lestial spheres, and the human organism. At the end of this chapter al-Sijistani 
writes: 


We have drawn a circle that contains the form of these divisions—the 
shahada, the horizons and souls," and the worship of the preceding one 
[al-sabiq, the universal intellect]. We have placed each section so that it 
faces that which is adjacent to it (bi-iz@ ma yalihi)—the division of four 
with four, seven with seven, twelve with twelve. At the central point of 
this circle we have written “the intellect" corresponding to ( fi muqabalat) 
man. Then we made the circles turn, every division against/above the di- 
vision of that which suits it (yakfiha), and we divided every circle into its 
sections so that this would be before the eyes of the novice and seeker 
(al-murtadina I-bahithina). Such a one will thereby know that his body 
and world conform to his religion by which he serves Allah, and that his 
life to come (ma'adahu) conforms to his religion, to his life in this world, 
and to his body. Consequently, he shall worship Allah, may He be exalted, 
as is fit.!8 


The circular perception of the universe and its parallel worlds is not mere- 
ly an intellectual exercise; it entails a practical-meditative aspect (“so that 
this would be before the eyes of the novice and seeker”) and is crucial for 
the very salvation of man (“... his life to come ... he shall worship Allah as is 
fit"). These notions are typical of other Isma'li works as well. In Rahat al-‘aql 
(“The Intellect's Repose”), for instance, written by the Isma‘lli theologian and 
dat Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani (died after 411/1020), the analogy between the 
worlds—namely, the spiritual world of the ten intellects; the corporeal world 
of the celestial spheres; the world of religion with its spiritual hierarchy (the 
Prophet, his heir, the imams and their followers); and the numbers—is per- 
ceived as an essential tool for gaining correct knowledge and thereby achiev- 
ing salvation. The intricate correspondences between the different dimensions 
of reality are expressed conceptually and graphically as circles emanating 


17  AtLafaq wa-l-anfus, viz., the macrocosm and microcosm; see Ebstein, Mysticism, pp. 151, 
215f., 218. 

18 Al-Sijistani, al-Yanābī, p. 59; cf. the translation and circular diagrams in Walker, 
Wellsprings, pp. 81-83, 167-169. For other instances in which al-Sijistani employs circular 
diagrams, see al-Yanabr,, pp. 43, 81; Walker, Wellsprings, pp. 70, 99. On the world as com- 
prising circles, see also al-Sijistani, al-Iftikhar, p. 105. On al-Sijistani in general, see Walker, 
Early Philosophical Shüsm. 
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from one another and paralleling one another? Following the humanistic 
worldview of the Ikhwan, al-Kirmani believes that man—more precisely, the 
perfect human being, who is embodied in the historical figures of the speaker- 
prophets (nutaqga’, singular: natiq), their heirs, the imams, and above all the 
messianic mahdi-qa@im—occupies a central place in the circular structure of 
the universe. He is “the second extremity" (al-nihaya L-thaniya), which paral- 
lels “the first extremity" (al-nihaya l-awwala/l-uld), i.e. the first intellect in the 
upper, spiritual world. Nature (al-tabt'a), manifested in the celestial spheres 
and in the physical setup of the sublunary world, is situated midway between 
these two extremities. Accordingly, the perfect human being, who brings na- 
ture to its “second perfection" (al-kamal al-thani), to the full realization of its 
spiritual-intellectual potential, stands at the center of the circle whose circum- 
ference is the first intellect; man is thus the goal of creation and the true locus 
in which all the Divine potentialities can fully materialize. At the same time, 
according to al-Kirmani, the circle of creation begins and ends with the first 
intellect; the circle emanates downwardly through the spiritual and physical 
strata of the universe, and with man it commences its upward movement in 
order to reunite with its point of origin. From this perspective, man functions 
as the extreme limit or as the crucial turning point at which the descending 
movement of creation changes and assumes an ascending course; alternative- 
ly, he may be regarded as the last point (nuqta) on a circumference that joins 
with its primary point, the first intellect: 


... The first extremities in existence ultimately reach [intiha'uha ila, from 
the same root as nihaya] the second and last extremities, which resem- 
ble them, and vice versa—the second and last extremities ultimately 
reach the first extremities, which resemble them. The beginnings are in- 
clined towards the ends and draw them to themselves (bi-n'itaf al-aw@il 
‘ala l-awakhir wa-jadhbiha ilayha) in the same way that the first point 
of the circle resembles its last point: both points resemble one another 
since both are two extremities through which the circle is united ...2° 


The circular Neoplatonic cosmology delineated here is likewise reflected in the 
writings of various Andalusi authors who were active from the 4th/10th century 


19 See the discussion and circular diagrams in al-Kirmani, Rahat, pp. 121-131; see also ibid., 
pp. 115, 182; De Smet, "Mizan". On al-Kirmàni in general, see idem, Quiétude; Walker, 
al-Kirmani. 

20 X Al-Kirmani, Rahat, p. 144; see also ibid., pp. 155-162, 265f., and more. For the Neoplatonic 
notion of a circular, upward ‘reversion’, see also Proclus, Elements, pp. 34-37, 128f. 
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onwards. Unsurprisingly, this kind of cosmology was especially favored by the 
mystics, Muslim and Jewish ones alike. The main channels of transmission in 
this context were the Epistles of Ikhwan al-safa’, which, as mentioned above, 
had a tremendous impact on the Andalusi scene,”! as well as Kitab al-Dawa'ir 
al-wahmiyya ("The Book of the Imaginary Circles") by the Muslim Andalusi 
poet, grammarian, and philosopher Ibn al-Sid al-Batalyawsi (d. 521/1127). Kitab 
al-Dawair al-wahmiyya, known erroneously as Kitab al-Hada'iq (“The Book of 
Gardens”), incorporated and elaborated upon the circular Neoplatonic cos- 
mology of the Ikhwan; it was extremely popular (either in the original Arabic 
or through its Hebrew translations) among Jewish philosophers and Kabbalists 
in al-Andalus and beyond. Al-Batalyawsi's work was also known to a number 
of Muslim mystics in al-Andalus whose writings, as we shall see, reveal a strik- 
ing fascination with circular schemes.?? However, al-Batalyawsi, who was a 
Sunni, focused mainly on cosmology and avoided topics such as sacred human 
history and collective eschatology, areas that naturally appealed to the Shri- 
minded Ikhwan and to Isma'li writers in general. In addition, al-Batalyawsi 
fused, or attempted to fuse Ikhwanian Neoplatonism with the cosmological 
scheme of the ten intellects developed by al-Farabi (d. 339/950) and Ibn Sina 
(d. 428/1037).?? Conversely, Ibn al-‘Arabi did not adopt the Farabian-Avicennian 
decimal system, but rather followed Ikhwanian cosmology; furthermore, like 
the Ikhwan he was very much interested in sacred history and in collective 
eschatology, both of which he perceived in circular terms. Hence, it seems 
that he was inspired by the Ikhwan's Epistles more so than by Kitab al-Daw@ir 
al-wahmiyya. 

Before turning to Ibn al-‘Arabi, we may note that circular cosmologies figure 
in the works of his Andalusi predecessors Ibn Masarra (d. 319/931), Ibn Barrajan 
(d. 536/1141), and Ibn Qasi (d. 546/1151). The latter three were all influenced by 
the Epistles of Ikhwan al-safa’, though their specific cosmologies diverge in 
one way or another from the original system of the Ikhwan and are therefore 


21  Seen.8. 

22 See Eliyahu, al-Batalyawsi, pp. 25-27, 66, 81-87, 102f., 106-108, 115-117, 161-222 (in the first 
part); see also Krinis, "Cyclical Time"; Idel, Mystical Experience, pp. 91-99. Note also the 
influence of Kitab al-Dawa'ir al-wahmiyya on Jewish commentaries that were written on 
the famous Sefer Yetsira, in which the symbol of the circle likewise plays a significant role; 
see, in addition to Eliyahu, Liebes, Ars Poetica, pp. 190-204. Finally, Ibn Sabin (d. 668- 
9/1269-1271) was also influenced by Ikhwanian teachings as well as by Kitab al-Dawa'ir 
al-wahmiyya; see the discussion and references in Eliyahu, al-Batalyawsi, p. 161 n. 38, 
pp. 167-172 (in the first part). 

23 See Eliyahu, al-Batalyawsi, pp. 82, 85-87, gof., 111 (in the first part). 
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idiosyncratic.?* Ibn Masarra, whose cosmology is closest to that of the Ikhwan, 
views the Divine will (or even God Himself) and the created worlds, including 
the universal intellect and soul, as spheres or circles (aflak, daw@ir) encom- 
passing one another?5 Ibn Qasi’s universe is equally built in a circular fashion; 
however, similar to Ibn Barrajan and unlike Ibn Masarra and Ibn al-‘Arabi, he 
does not maintain the classical Neoplatonic triad of the One-universal intellect- 
universal soul. According to Ibn Qasi, the cosmos consists of six encompass- 
ing spheres (aflak) that emanate from the highest, Divine rung to the inferior 
world of man.?® As to Ibn Barrajan, he too describes the universe in circular 
terms: the various echelons in creation—from the earth to the heavens and 
celestial spheres to the Divine footstool (kursi) and throne (‘arsh)—contain 
multiple circles (dawir) that encompass one another. Echoing Isma‘lli and 
Ikhwanian notions,?’ Ibn Barrajan holds that the function and revolving mo- 
tion of each circle is insured by “Allah’s command" (amr Allah) that is situated 
at its central point (nuqta) or on its axis (mihwar); Divine commands or the 
effects of the Divine commands emanate from these axes, descending through 
the cosmic hierarchy and operating on all its levels.?9 The circles in the cosmos 
revolve “one layer above the other (tabaqan fawq tabaq); the inferior one is 
set in order by the superior one [al-ala yantazimu L-asfal, sic]". By the same 
token, creation is like a chain (silsila) whose rings are inseparable and are mu- 
tually dependent; its circles are “attached and intermingled with one another 
(dawir muttasila mutadakhila)". Everything that occurs in this world and in 
the world to come accords with God's eternal wisdom (hikma), decree, and will 
(mashia), and is therefore like a circle “revolving in a perfect manner" (dawa'ir 
muhkamat al-tadwar); “their ends come back to their beginnings and their 
beginnings return to their ends" (tarjiu awakhiruha ‘ala awa'iliha wa-tatidu 
aw@iluha ‘ala awakhiriha).?? Very similar expressions are found in the Epistles 


24 See the references above in n. 8. 

25 See, for example, Ibn Masarra, al-Itibar, pp. 95f., 98, 101f.; idem, Khawass al-hurüf, pp. 63f., 
70, 86f. 

26 On the Neoplatonic, Ikhwanian-Isma‘ili background of Ibn Qasi's cosmology, see Ebstein, 
"Ibn Qasi,' esp. pp. 203-217, 231. 

27 See above pp. 155-157. 

28 Ibn Barrajan, Sharh, vol. 1, pp. 73f, 309, 311-315, vol. 2, pp. 353, 355f. Ibn Barrajan may 
have also been familiar with al-Batalyawsi’s Kitab al-Dawa'ir al-wahmiyya; see Eliyahu, 
al-Batalyawsi, pp. 161-163 (in the first part). 

29 Ibn Barrajan, Sharh, vol. 1, pp. 73, 385, vol. 2, p. 358. For a more detailed discussion see 
Casewit, The Mystics, pp. 280-294. 
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of the Ikhwan and in other Isma‘ili writings;?? like the Isma'ili Neoplatonists, 
Ibn Barrajan believes that the circular structure of creation, which is surround- 
ed by and permeated with God's will and command(s), insures its unity and 
harmony. 

The universe as reflected in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s oeuvre is likewise circular and 
is described in accordance with Neoplatonic cosmology, particularly as it was 
formulated by the Ikhwan and by Isma‘lli Neoplatonists in general. Ibn al- 
‘Arabi perceives creation as having “the form of a spherical circle (surat da'ira 
falakiyya)"3! This form is repeated on all echelons of the cosmic hierarchy: from 
the Divine “cloud” (‘ama’), which, in Ibn al-Arabr's cosmology, parallels and is 
closely linked to the Ikhwanian-Isma‘ili hypostasis of the Divine command,°? 
through the universal intellect and soul as well as the remaining cosmic levels, 
down to the sublunary world of man—each and every one of these worlds is a 
circle and is thus drawn in Ibn al-Arabi's works. Even paradise and hell (situ- 
ated above the seven heavens) and the presence (hadra) of the Divine names 
all have a spherical shape.?? The most perfect form, namely, the circle, was the 
primordial form from which all other shapes emerged: it was the first shape 
assumed by the universal body (al-jism al-kull), which stands at the basis of 
the corporeal worlds. Everything that comes into being in the sublunary world 
is “round or inclines towards (ma'ilan ila) roundness, be it a mineral, plant, or 
animal, for movement is rotation?* and only produces that which resembles 
it" The roundness of sublunary beings is also linked to the Divine light inher- 
ent in them: given the spherical form of the upper worlds that are closer to 
God, and since everything "inclines towards its source (aslihi) which is Light", 
all sublunary beings are round or tend to be so.?5 Following in the footsteps of 
the Isma‘ilis and Ibn Barrajan, Ibn al-‘Arabi links the circular structure of cre- 
ation to the concept of amr: “the Divine command (al-amr al-ilahi) is circular 
(dawri), and this is why Allah’s command among things (amr Allah fi l-ashy@) 


30 See, in addition to the quotations above, Ikhwan al-safa', Rasá'il, vol. 3, p. 224, vol. 4, p. 276; 
al-Kirmani, Rahat, p. 162. 

31  Ibnal-Arabi al-Futühat, vol. 9, p. 299 (chapter 371). 

32 See the references above in notes 9-10, 14. 

33 See Ibn al-‘Arabi, al-Futühat, vol. 9, pp. 300-310 and the circular diagrams drawn there; see 
also idem, Insha’, pp. 25, 34f. (where the circular diagram, as in al-Sijistani's work referred 
to above in n. 18, seems to have a practical-meditative aspect to it); Fenton and Gloton, 
“Book of the Description,” pp. 38-40. 

34  ALharaka dawriyya; Ibn al-‘Arabi is referring here to the rotating movement of the celes- 
tial spheres that causes the four elements to stir and produce life in the sublunary world. 

35  Ibnal-Arabi al-Futühat, vol. 6, pp. 273f., 277 (chapter 198, fas/ 14-15, 17), vol. 7, pp. 215-217 
(chapter 289), pp. 278f. (chapter 295). 
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never ends, for the circle has no beginning nor an end, only in a hypothetical 
sense. And this is why the world emerged with a round shape [...]".36 

Akin to the Isma‘ilis, al-Shaykh al-akbar highlights the correspondences 
between the different dimensions of reality; these correspondences and the 
intricate relationships that they produce are perceived in circular terms.?" 
Moreover, Ibn al-‘Arabi too places man at the center of creation: 


[Man] is the last among created beings [in the sublunary world, akhir 
al-muwalladat]. He corresponds to (nazir) the first intellect and is con- 
nected to it (wa-bihi rtabata). For existence is a circle: it began with the 
existence of the first intellect [...] which is the first genus (awwal al-ajnas). 
Creation ultimately reached the human genus and the circle was then 
completed; man became attached to the intellect as the end of the circle 
is attached to its beginning (kama yattasilu akhir al-da'ira bi-awwaliha) 
and a circle ensues. All the genera of the world, which Allàh created, are 
situated between the two sides of the circle (tarafay al-da'ira), between 
the first intellect [...] and man, who is the last existent. 

[...] Man was the intention of Allah [in creating] the world. He is the 
true vicegerent (khalifa), he is the locus in which the Divine names are 
manifested (mahall zuhür al-asm@ al-ilahiyya), and he comprises within 
himself the true essences of the whole world (al-jami‘ li-haqa'iq al-'alam 
kullihi) [...]38 


Like al-Kirmani, Ibn al-‘Arabi holds that man parallels the first intellect; both 
serve as the two sides or extremities of the circle in between which all other cre- 
ated beings are situated. Man occupies center stage—he is the goal of creation, 
the full manifestation of its Divine potential. At the same time, al-Kirmani and 
Ibn al-Arabi view man as the lower end of the circle where creation begins its 
ascension back to its source, or otherwise as the last point on the circle that 
conjoins with the primary point, the first intellect.?? True, al-Shaykh al-akbar 


36 Ibid. vol. 3, p. 553 (chapter 71, wasl ft fasl ta‘yin al-waqt ...). On the function of the Divine 
commands that descend from the celestial spheres to the earth, see for example, ibid., 
vol. 6, pp. 320-322 (chapter 198, fas/ 31). 

37 See, for instance, the discussion and circular diagrams in Ibn al-‘Arabi, Insha’, pp. 23f.; 
see also ibid., p. 5 (on the title of the work) and idem, a/-Tadbirat, p. 210. On the notion of 
parallel worlds in Akbarian thought, see the reference above in n. 16. 

38  Ibnal-Arabi al-Futühat, vol. 1, pp. 376f. (chapter 7); cf. vol. 9, pp. 138f. (chapter 369). 

39  Inaddition to the Ikhwan, Ibn al-Arabi may have been influenced in this context by al- 
Batalyawsi’s Kitab al-Dawa'ir al-wahmiyya with which he was familiar; see Eliyahu, 
al-Batalyawsi, pp. 163-167 (in the first part), pp. 12-14 (in the Arabic edition). 
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does not always adhere to these exact schemes and often changes or reverses 
their components. For instance, elsewhere he describes creation as a circle 
that contains two sides (tarafayn): the Divine throne, which functions as the 
circumference (muhit), and the earth (ard), its center (al-nuqta).^? In between 
the two a mediating realm (wasita barzakhiyya) is situated that unites (jami'a) 
both sides of the circle and which contains the various spheres, circles and 
levels (maratib) of the world. Man, or rather, the perfect human being (al-insan 
al-kamil), God's vicegerent on earth, serves as the focal point of this mediating 
realm.^! Embodied in the figures of the prophets and their heirs (the mystics), 
the perfect human being ensures the physical existence and spiritual well- 
being of humanity and of creation at large. 


2 Sacred Human History 


The cyclical perception of sacred human history in the Isma‘lli tradition is 
a well-known phenomenon that has received much attention in modern 
scholarship.*? In fact, cyclical perceptions of history seem to be characteris- 
tic of Shi thought from early times (the first half of the 2nd/8th century).*? 
Broadly speaking, according to classical Isma‘ili teachings, sacred human histo- 
ry consists of seven main cycles (adwar, singular: dawr), in which humanity or 
its chosen community of believers is spiritually led by seven speaker-prophets: 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, and Muhammad b. Ismail 
b. Ja‘far al-Sadiq. The speaker-prophets (except for the last one) are followed 
by their respective legatees (awsiya’, singular: wast; also: samitun, "silent ones", 
singular: samit; and usus, "foundations", singular: asás), who are responsible 
for maintaining the batin, viz., the hidden, esoteric aspect of their natiq's 
sharva. In the Islamic era, for instance, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib was the legatee of the 


40 The throne here stands for the ninth celestial sphere or for the universal intellect; see 
Ebstein, Mysticism, p. 62 n. 107. 

41 See Ibn al-‘Arabi, al-Futühat, vol. 8, pp. 19f. (chapter 327), pp. 441f. (chapter 355); cf. vol. 6, 
p. 301 (chapter 198, fas/ 27), p. 320, vol. 8, p. 107 (chapter 336), vol. 9, p. 354 (chapter 372), 
and vol. 10, pp. 143£; idem, 'Uglat al-mustawfiz, p. 82. On the circle and Ibn al-Arabi's 
thought from a geometrical-architectural point of view, see Akkach, Cosmology, esp. 
pp. 55-147 (chapters 2-3); Carroll, “The Circle’. 

42 See, for instance, Corbin, “Cyclical Time”; Halm, Kosmologie, pp. 18-37; Marquet, La 
Philosophie des Ihwán as-Safá: l'imám et la société, pp. 21-49; Walker, "Time"; De Callatay, 
Annus Platonicus, pp. 137-149; Daftary, The Ismá'ilis, pp. 131-133, 163-167, 223f., 269-276, 380- 
382; idem, “Cyclical Time"; Krinis, “Cyclical Time". 

43 See, for example, Krinis, “Cyclical Time,” pp. 98-100; Sharon, Black Banners, pp. 19-27. 
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Prophet Muhammad. Each legatee of the first six natíqs is succeeded in turn by 
seven imams (“leaders”) or atimma' ("completers" singular: mutimm); the de- 
scendants of ‘Ali and Fatima were the imams during Muhammad's cycle. The 
seventh imam of each cycle becomes the natiq of the next cycle, and so, the 
aforementioned Muhammad b. Ismail is the seventh imam of the sixth cycle 
and the natiq of the seventh and last age, in which he functions as the messi- 
anic figure, the mahdi-qa’im who is meant to reveal the batin to mankind. The 
details of this general scheme may differ from one Isma‘ili author or branch to 
another, but the basic cyclical pattern is typical of Ismaili thought as a whole.^^ 

This cyclical pattern is likewise found in the Ikhwanian corpus. As men- 
tioned above, Ikhwan al-safa' divide the circle of humanity into additional cir- 
cles, chief among them “the circle of the Divine law" “the circle of dominion, 
power, and authority’, and the philosophers’ circle.*5 These three circles stand 
above all other human groups. It is noteworthy that a similar, circular view 
of humanity's leadership resurfaces in Kanz al-walad ("The Treasure of the 
Child”), written by the Yemenite Isma'ili-Tayyibi author Ibrahim b. al-Husayn 
al-Hamidi (d. 557/1162). In the tenth chapter of this work, which exhibits the 
heavy influence of the Ikhwan and al-Kirmani, al-Hamidi enumerates the five 
"spheres of religion" (aflak al-din), that is, the five main levels (rutab, singular: 
rutba) that in his view comprise the Isma'ili religious hierarchy, the da^wa.^9 
These encompassing spheres parallel the celestial spheres as well as the world 
of numbers.^ At any rate, according to the Ikhwan, "the circle of the Divine 
law" represents the speaker-prophets, each of whom initiates a separate his- 
torical cycle. Thus, circular cosmology— centered on the vertical-hierarchal 
dimension of the universe—turns into cyclical history, which unfolds along 
the horizontal axis of the sublunary world. The vertical-cosmological and 
horizontal-historical dimensions are interconnected, due to the function of the 
amr, the Divine command. As stated above,*8 the Ikhwan situate the circle of 
the Divine command above and around the universal intellect, engulfing the 
latter and all the worlds that emanate from it. The Divine command, closely 
linked to God's word (kalima), guarantees both the physical existence and 


44 For detailed discussions see the references above in note 42. Note that opinions within 
the Ismatili tradition differ concerning the exact role of Muhammad b. Isma‘ll as well as 
the status of the sharta in the first and seventh eras; see De Smet, “Adam”. 

45 See above pp. 156£; cf. Marquet, La Philosophie des Ihwan al-Safa: de Dieu à l'homme, 
PP- 593-598. 

46 On the Isma‘ili da‘wa see Daftary, The Isma'ilis, index, s.v. “dawa”; Hamdani, "Evolution". 

47 Al-Hamidi, Kanz, pp. 163-171. 

48 . P.155. 
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spiritual wellbeing of the universe. The Ikhwan view the Divine hypostasis of 
the amr-kalima as the metaphysical root from which mankind's spiritual lead- 
ers derive; it is manifested in the seven speaker-prophets who are active during 
the seven cycles of sacred history.^? Furthermore, the Ikhwan hold that the 
amr descends through the echelons of the cosmic hierarchy, thus ensuring the 
proper function of the various worlds. In effect, cyclical vicissitudes in human 
history (the horizontal dimension) are dictated by cyclical changes in the cos- 
mic process (the vertical dimension): in initiating a new era (dawr) with its 
new spiritual-religious message, each speaker-prophet is essentially manifest- 
ing and implementing a new Divine command that has descended from the 
uppermost level of the universe, through the universal intellect, universal soul, 
and celestial spheres, down to the sublunary world of man.5° 

The notion that God's word and command are periodically manifested in 
a cyclical history is also evident in other 4th/1oth century Isma‘lli teachings, 
albeit in a more mythic form. In such teachings or writings—for instance, in 
the text attributed to the Fatimi da? Abi ‘Isa l-Murshid and in the (presumably 
Fatim1) Kitab al-Fatarat ("The Book of Intervals") —the Divine-cosmogonic let- 
ters of kuni-qadar stand at the basis of creation and function as the ultimate 
source from which the prophets and their heirs (the legatees, imams, and the 
da‘wa leaders) derive throughout the cycles of sacred history. Kuni, according 
to this mythic worldview, originated in the Divine fiat kun (“be!”). In Kitab al- 
Fatarat, the seven letters of kuni-qadar are the very root from which the “let- 
ters" of the seven nutaqd' stem: 


The letter of Adam, then the letter of Noah, then the letter of Abraham, 
then the letter of Moses, then the letter of Jesus, then the letter of 
Muhammad and, finally, the letter of the qa'im. 


Similarly, the heirs of these speaker-prophets throughout the ages draw their 
spiritual powers and knowledge from additional series of Divine letters that 
likewise originate in kuni-qadar.>! 

Ismaili Neoplatonists of the 4th/1oth century sought to integrate this 
mythic view in the framework of their Neoplatonic philosophy. For instance, 


49 See Ikhwan al-safa, al-Jami'a, vol. 1, pp. 608-642; for a full discussion see the references 
above in n. 14. 

50  Ikhwan al-safa’, al-Jami'a, vol. 1, pp. 701-710, vol. 2, pp. 138-154, 359-366. 

51 See Halm, Kosmologie, pp. 62-64, 219f.; see also the discussion and references in Ebstein, 
Mysticism, p.113. On Abü ‘Isa l-Murshid's text, see ibid., pp. 41-43. On the Divine command 
in history, see also Jafar b. Mansur al-Yaman, al-Kashf, pp. 8f., 137-139. 
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according to Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistani, “the seven supreme letters" (al-hurüf al- 
‘ulwiyya L-sab'a), viz., the letters küni-qadar, constitute or indicate a spiritual 
flow that emanates from the creative Divine word, through the universal in- 
tellect and soul, down to the seven nutaqa' and their heirs in the sublunary 
world. Each natiq receives one letter; this letter forms his share of God's word 
and is reflected in his prophetic mission and in the sharra that he formulates 
(apart from Adam, according to al-Sijistani).?? The natiíq's heirs (legatees and 
imams) receive their own share of the Divine word in the form of letters orig- 
inating in their natiq's letter. In manuscripts of al-Sijistani’s work al-Iftikhar 
(“The Boasting”), this cyclical process is graphically expressed in circular 
diagrams. As history progresses, the spiritual power of the nutaqa' and their 
heirs increases, given that in every historical cycle an additional Divine letter 
is added to the spiritual reservoir of mankind. This process culminates in the 
seventh and final cycle with the advent of the qa'im, who receives the last letter 
(together with all previous letters) and thereby completes the series of seven 
Divine letters.5? The cyclical nature of sacred history and its Neoplatonic expla- 
nation are equally evident in another view attributed to al-Sijistani according 
to which the seven nutaq@ form parts (ajza’) of the universal soul. Each natiq 
constitutes a certain part of the soul and, in addition, inherits the parts of his 
precursors; this cumulative process, which also entails the gradual ascension 
in each age of the Isma‘lli believers through the echelons of the da‘wa hierar- 
chy, reaches its climax with the q@im who comprises all the preceding parts of 
the universal soul. The eschatological climax on the historical plane heralds 
or even coincides with the rise of the universal soul and its unification with 
the universal intellect situated above it; the horizontal return of sacred human 
history to its point of origin in the seventh and last cycle corresponds to the 
vertical return of the human and cosmic hierarchies to their Divine source. 
Once again, this intricate process is explained by and graphically expressed in 
the form of circles.5+ 


When the last point of the circle becomes attached (ittasalat) to the first 
point, bodies that are in motion become still so that they can no lon- 
ger set still bodies in motion (sakanat al-mutaharrikat min an tuharrika 


52 See De Smet, "Adam" 

53 ~~ Al-Sijistani, al-Iftikhar, pp. 123-137; idem, al-yanabr, pp. 14, 18. For additional sources and a 
detailed discussion, see Ebstein, Mysticism, pp. 85, 113F. 

54 See al-Hāmidī, Kanz, pp. 248-264, where the author quotes from al-Sijistani’s lost work, 
Kitab al-bishara|/al-bisharat ("The Book of Good Tiding/s"), on which see Walker, Early 
philosophical Shiism, p. 20, p. 164 n. 66. 
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L-sakinat); the trumpet is blown [see Qur'àn 39: 68]; and the perfect child 
[al-walad al-tamm, i.e. the qa'im] arises, ready to receive the influences 
of the Divine kingdom (athar al-malakuüt) ... The perfect child then be- 
comes the pole (qutb) of the spiritual sphere and the center of the circles 
for the formation of the last new creation, concerning which the book 
has spoken, according to His saying, may He be exalted: "then Allah will 
form the last formation" [Quran 29: 20].55 


Echoes of the Isma'ili notions described here are found in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s oeuvre. 
Like the IsmA‘llis, Ibn al-‘Arabi too advocates a hierarchal vision of the universe 
in general and of human society in particular; within the latter, the perfect 
human beings, i.e. the prophets and their heirs (the mystics), stand above all 
others.5° According to al-Shaykh al-akbar and akin to the Ikhwan, this superior 
group of men occupies or embodies a circle, the circle of "friendship with God" 
(walaya) which is “the greatest circle" (al-da'ira l-kubra), “the encompassing- 
universal / the greatest-universal circle" (al-muhita l-‘amma, al-da'ira l-‘uzma 
l-‘Gmma), or “the encompassing, all-comprising / the encompassing-universal 
sphere" (al-falak al-muhit al-jamt lil-kull | al-falak al-muhit al-'amm). In an at- 
tempt to explain the relation between prophets and awliya'—a problem that 
has always posed a challenge for Sufi thinkers—Ibn al-‘Arabi states that the 
circle of walaya comprises all the functions of spiritual leadership through 
the ages: the office of messengers (rísala), who are responsible for delivering 
a Divine law, as well as the office of prophets. Among the latter are included 
both prophets who enjoy legislative prophecy (nubuwwat al-tashri‘) and those 
who have non-legislative or “universal prophecy" (nubuwwa Gmma), namely, 
supreme mystics such as Ibn al-Arabi himself. Though their respective ranks 
and specific missions differ, messengers, prophets, and mystics are all awliya? 
and therefore belong to the circle of walaya.5” Moreover, like the Ikhwan, Ibn 


55  Al-Hamidi, Kanz, pp. 262f. (it is not clear whether this passage is a direct quote from al- 
Sijistani’s Kitab al-bishara/al-bisharat or a paraphrase by al-Hamidi). As to the pole men- 
tioned here, compare to the figure of the qutb in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s thought who heads the 
hierarchy of saints and is similarly described as the center of the circle of the universe; see 
Chodkiewicz, Seal, p. 95. 

56 See the references above in n. 14. 

57 See Ibn al-‘Arabi, al-Futühaát, vol. 4, p. 306 (chapter 73, Wasl dhikr asnaf ...), p. 428 (ques- 
tion 18), pp. 482f. (question 53), vol. 5, p. 412 (chapter 158), vol. 7, p. 347 (chapter 303); 
idem, Fusüs, p. 134; and see also the discussion and circular diagram in al-Futühat, 
vol. 4, pp. 310f. (chapter 73, al-salihüna). On Ibn al-‘Arabi’s theory of walaya and the rela- 
tion between walaya and prophecy, see Chodkiewicz, Seal; Addas, Quest, pp. 76-81; cf. 
Elmore, Islamic Sainthood, pp. 109-162. Interestingly, al-Qadi l-Nu'màn (d. 363/974) quotes 
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al-Arabi views the realm of the Divine speech and command, located above 
and engulfing the universal intellect, as the metaphysical root of the perfect 
human beings throughout history. Here too, vertical-circular cosmology turns 
into horizontal-cyclical history: Ibn al-‘Arabi maintains that the amr or kalima, 
which guarantee both the physical and spiritual wellbeing of creation, descend 
through the round echelons of the cosmic hierarchy down to the world of man, 
where they function as the Divine source for the knowledge and activity of 
the prophets and their heirs during the successive phases of sacred human 
history59 One may note that Ibn Masarra held a similar view. He states that 
the Divine command, linked to God's word and situated above the universal 
intellect, descended *upon four prophets who are the repository of prophecy 
(ma'din al-nubuwwa)’—upon Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad. The 
cosmic amr forms the basis for sacred human history, bestowing on it unity 
and a Divine ‘rhythm’.59 

History, in Ibn al-Arabr's eyes and akin to the Isma'ili worldview, is cyclical in 
nature. In al-Shaykh al-akbar's famous work Fusüs al-hikam (“The Ring-Gems 
of Wisdoms”), sacred history is divided among twenty-seven prophets—the 
first one being Adam and the last one Muhammad. The spiritual message or 
uniqueness of every prophet is defined as a kalima, as a particular embodi- 
ment of God's word; for instance, the first chapter dedicated to Adam is en- 
titled "The Ring-Gem of the Divine Wisdom [inherent] in Adam's Word" (fass 
hikma ilahiyya fi kalima adamiyya). As is clear from the title of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
work, the prophets are perceived as precious gems set on a ring or a signet- 
ring whose shape is naturally round. These precious gems are the Divine 
words reflected in the twenty-seven prophets. The number twenty-seven is of 
course meaningful: the Arabic alphabet comprises twenty-eight letters. Who 
then embodies the twenty-eighth letter, the last gem in the circular ring of 
sacred human history? It is conceivable that Ibn al-Arabi viewed himself— 
“the seal of Muhammadan friendship with God" (khatm/khatam al-walaya 
l-muhammadiyya)—as the figure who is meant to complete the ring of history, 


traditions attributed to the imams Muhammad al-Baqir (d. circa 114/732) and Jafar 
al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) in which the external, legalistic aspect of religion (islam, zahir) and 
its inner dimension (aman [“belief”], batin) are portrayed as circles. Belief, related to the 
imams and centered in the heart, comprises Islam, but Islam does not necessarily entail 
belief; see Da'a'im, vol. 1, pp. 12f. 

58 For the relevant sources in Ibn al-Arabi's oeuvre and for a detailed discussion, see the 
references above in n. 14. 

59  IbnMasarra, Khawass al-hurüf, pp. 8of. 
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bringing it back to its point of origin.®° Although there are obviously essential 
differences between the perception of sacred human history in the Fusus and 
that found in Ismaili sources, both Ibn al-‘Arabi and the Ismalis share the 
same basic notion according to which history is cyclical and consists of re- 
curring manifestations of the Divine word; the latter is revealed through and 
embodied in the figures of the prophets and their heirs. 

To be sure, there are in fact three khatms in the messianic teachings of al- 
Shaykh al-akbar. The first and second khatms are of particular interest to the 
current discussion: Ibn al-‘Arabi himself, the seal of Muhammadan walaya, 
and, at the very end of time, Jesus, “the seal of universal friendship with God" 
(khatm al-walaya [-'amma).9! Ibn al-‘Arabi divides history into two main cycles: 
“the turn of dominion” (dawrat al-mulk),8? which extends from Adam to the 
emergence of Muhammad, and “the turn of sovereignty" (dawrat al-siyada), 
"the turn of the sphere of our sovereign, Muhammad" (dawrat falak sayyidina 
muhammad), i.e. the Islamic era.8? The seal of Muhammadan friendship with 
God is meant to close the specific cycle that began with Muhammad, while the 
seal of universal friendship with God will complete the larger cycle that began 
with Adam.* Yet from another perspective, the seal of Muhammadan walaya 
brings sacred history as a whole to its end which is equal to its point of origin, 
as implied in the scheme of the Fusus described above. The first cycle, that 
which began with Adam, was a preparatory stage in which the way was paved 
forthe appearance of Muhammad. In reality, Muhammad had existed in a spir- 
itual, hidden mode (batin) already during the creation of Adam, as expressed 
in the hadith of which Ibn al-‘Arabi is extremely fond: “I was a prophet when 
Adam was still between water and clay"55 This is the meaning of “dominion’— 
all of sacred human history, from its very beginning, is under the sovereignty 
of the Prophet, since messengers and prophets throughout history have all de- 
rived from Muhammad's metaphysical root, "the true essence of Muhammad" 
(al-haqiqa l-muhammadiyya), identified by Ibn al-Arabi with the universal 


6o On the khatm (i.e. “seal” of prophecy or perhaps of walaya) as closing the circle of sacred 
history, see the poem at the beginning of chapter 10 of the Futüat (vol. 1, p. 395), in addi- 
tion to the discussion below. 

61 The three seals should not be confused with the figure of the mahdi, who, according 
to Ibn al-‘Arabi, will be a descendent of al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib; on these issues see 
Chodkiewicz, Seal, pp. 116-146. 

62 Dawra comes from the same root as dá'ira. 

63 See chapters 10 and 12 of the Futühat, vol. 1, pp. 395-402, 413-421. 

64 Ibnal-Arabi, a/-Futühat, vol. 1, p. 398 (chapter 10), vol. 4, pp. 421-424 (chapter 73, questions 
13 and 15). 

65 See Chittick, Sufi Path, pp. 239f.; Rubin, “Pre-Existence,” pp. 69-71, 88. 
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intellect. Conversely, the cycle of Muhammad is an era of *manifestation" 
(zahir), that is to say, the full realization on the historical-terrestrial plane of 
Muhammad's Divine root. Hence, in his capacity as the seal of Muhammadan 
friendship with God, Ibn al-Arabi ends the second and main cycle that in itself 
encompasses the first one; he is, from this perspective, superior to Jesus.96 

In both Isma‘li and Akbarian thought, cyclical history is spiral: on the one 
hand, the eschatological figure—whether the Isma'li g@im or the Akbarian 
khatm (as embodied in the persons of Ibn al-‘Arabi and Jesus)—functions as 
thelast point of the circle that connects to its first point. On the other hand, this 
eschatological figure is essentially superior to all previous Divine mediators, 
including the Prophet Muhammad himself in the Isma'li tradition (though 
not according to Ibn al-‘Arabi).®’ History unfolds therefore in a cyclical manner 
that is at the same time progressive: it turns around while gradually ascending 
towards its climactic end.9? It is then that the qa'im/khatm, who comprises all 
previous wisdoms and powers, will appear and fully manifest what has hith- 
erto been concealed or hidden.9? 


... This is why He placed the name “the hidden" (al-batin) at the end, after 
"the first and the last, the manifest [al-zahir; Qur'àn 57: 3]" ... This is be- 
cause the Divine command/affair (al-amr al-ilahi) is more complete and 
perfect in that which follows (al-tālī) than in that which precedes (al- 
matluww) and comes before, given that it has what the first one has and 
more. This is how the Divine words of existence [i.e. created beings, or 
specifically the prophets] are: “the last" contains “the first”, “the manifest" 
contains what is in “the last” and “the first”, and “the hidden” contains 
what is in “the manifest" “the last”, and “the first”.”° 


66 — SeeIbnal-Arabi, al-Futühat, vol. 4, pp. 506-508 (chapter 73, questions 73-74), vol. 9, pp. 535- 
537 (chapter 382); idem, Anga’, pp. 38f., 47f; and more. On al-haqiqa l-muhammadiyya, 
its roots in earlier sources, and its Neoplatonic transformation in al-Shaykh al-akbar's 
thought, see Chodkiewicz, Seal, pp. 60-73; Ebstein, Mysticism, pp. 143-146, 151-156; idem, 
"Ibn Qasi,” pp. 219f., p. 232 n. 136. 

67 See, for instance, the references in Ebstein, Mysticism, p. 202. 

68 A cyclical-progressive model of sacred history is characteristic of the Zoroastrian tradi- 
tion; see Panaino, “Cosmologies,” pp. 238-241; Cereti, "Myths"; Corbin, “Cyclical Time" 

69 For the Isma‘lli concepts of dawr al-satr (“the cycle of concealment”) and dawr al-kashf 
(“the cycle of unveiling”), see the index of Daftary, The Isma'ilis; and, in relation to 
Akbarian thought, see Ebstein, “Secrecy”. 

70  Ibnal-Arabi, al-Futühat, vol. 8, p. 289 (chapter 348). 
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Because the prophets and their heirs prior to Islam were all embodiments of 
Muhammad's "true essence", and since the historical-terrestrial Muhammad 
was the most perfect expression of this haqiqa, Muhammad and his supreme 
heir—namely, Ibn al-‘Arabi, the seal of Muhammadan walaya—are the hid- 
den, Divine potential that has been inherent in creation from the very start 
and which gradually materializes as history unfolds to reach its manifest peak 
at the end of time. Al-haqiqa l-muhammadiyya functions as a Divine means 
by which God generated the world, while its historical expressions in perfect 
human beings— particularly in the figures of Muhammad and Ibn al-‘Arabi 
himself—are the reason for and ultimate goal of creation.” Their appearance 
on earth brings the circle of history to its end which is identical to its begin- 
ning; this is the true significance of the Divine epithets "the first and the last, 
the manifest and the hidden"? In a similar vein, the maAdi-qa'im in the Shri- 
Isma‘ili tradition completes the circle of sacred human history. Heralding Ibn 
al-Arabi's scheme in the Fusüs, the Ikhwan state that “the beginning of this 
circle [the world of man] is Adam, and its end is the master of the new cycle 
in the future conjunction [sahib al-dawr al-jadid ft l-qiran al-musta'naf, i.e. 
the ga’im]”.”3 In their metaphysical, primordial state, Muhammad, the imams, 
and especially the mahdi-qa’im serve as a Divine cosmogonic tool, while their 
historical-terrestrial manifestations are the cause for and purpose of creation.7* 
This may explain why Isma‘ili authors as well as Andalusi writers like Ibn Qasi, 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, and the Jewish Judah Halevi (d. 1141), who was likewise stimu- 
lated by Shii-Isma‘li thought, were so fond of the Aristotelian-inspired dic- 
tum, “the first in thought is the last in action” (awwal al-fikra akhir al-‘amal).” 


71 See, for example, ibid., vol. 1, pp. 72 (Khutbat al-kitab), p. 361 (chapter 6), p. 399, vol. 6, 
p. 136 (chapter 198), vol. 8, pp. 487f. (chapter 358). For the cosmogonic role of al-haqiqa 
L-muhammadiyya, see the references above in n. 66. For similar ideas in Ibn Qasi's 
thought, see Ibn Qasi, Khal’, pp. 351f., 354, and the references below in n. 76. 

72 See also Ibn al-Arabi, al-Futühat, vol. 1, p. 400 (chapter 10), vol. 4, pp. 418, 549 (chapter 73, 
questions 10, 108), vol. 6, p. 301; cf. Rubin, “Pre-Existence,” p. 70. 

73 Ikhwan al-safa’, Rasa’il, vol. 4, p. 229; see also Jafar b. Mansur al-Yaman, al-Kashf, p.138 for 
a very similar description. 

74 See, for instance, al-Hamidi, Kanz, pp. 158, 217, 269; Rubin, “Pre-Existence,” pp. 95, 107, 113; 
Amir-Moezzi, "Remarks," pp. u3f.; Ayoub, "Speaking Quran,” p. 180. As to the metaphysical 
and cosmogonic dimensions of the imams, see also the relevant chapters in Amir-Moezzy, 
Divine Guide; idem, Spirituality. On the epithets "the first and the last, the manifest and 
the hidden" in reference to the imams, see, for example, Amir-Moezzi, “Remarks,” pp. 128f. 
and idem, “Notes,” pp. 251f.; cf. Jafar b. Mansür al-Yaman, al-Kashf, pp. 138f. 

75 For the history of this saying in the Christian, Islamic, and Jewish traditions from late 
antiquity to medieval times, see Stern, “First in Thought"; Zimmermann, “Origins,” pp. 11, 
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For the Isma‘ilis and for Ibn Qasi, Ibn al-‘Arabi, and Judah Halevi, man—more 
precisely, the God-chosen, perfect human being, whether an imam, mystic, or 
Jewish believer, be he the qa'im, khatm, or the awaited Messiah—is the last 
link to appear in the chain of being but the first to have emerged in the Divine 
contemplation of the world prior to creation. “The perfect human being is the 
first in intention and the last in action (al-awwal bi-l-qasd wa-l-akhir bi-l-fil)’, 
Ibn al-‘Arabi explains.” Consequently, the perfect human being is the key 
for salvation; he serves as a bridge between the physical and spiritual worlds 
upon which he and his followers may pass in order to ascend and return to 
their Divine source." The perfect human being completes the spheres of 
the universe and seals the cycles of history on earth, uniting the end with the 
beginning. 


3 Distinctive Akbarian Ideas 


Notwithstanding the striking similarities between Isma'li and Akbarian per- 
ceptions of cosmology and sacred human history, there are essential differ- 
ences that testify, in my opinion, to the uniqueness of Ibn al-‘Arabi. I will focus 
here on two main topics in relation to which these differences are most appar- 
ent: Divine mercy and the personal relationship between the Creator and the 
created. 


121f., pp. 226f. n. 6; cf. Kraus, Jabir, vol. 2, p. 281, notes 2-4. For its use among Jewish thinkers 
in Spain, including Judah Halevi, see Krinis, God's Chosen People, pp. 85-89; Stern, "First 
in Thought," pp. 247-252; note also al-Batalyawsi's acquaintance with this dictum, ibid., 
p. 241, n. 1. For Shii-Isma‘li conceptions in Halevi's thought, see Pines, "Shrite Terms"; 
Krinis, God's Chosen People. 

76  Ibnal-Arabi al-Futühat, vol. 4, p. 549. For the aforementioned saying or variations thereof 
in the context discussed here, see al-Qadi |-Nu‘man, al-Mudhhiba, p. 40; al-Hamidi, Kanz, 
p. 146; Stern, “First in Thought,” pp. 243-245 (al-Nasafi, d. 332/943, and Nasir-i Khusraw, 
d. after 462/1070); cf. Ikhwan al-safa’, al-Jami'a, vol. 1, pp. 276-295, 355-357; Ibn Qasi, Khal‘, 
pp. 255, 359-361; Ibn al-‘Arabi, Sharh Khal' al-na'layn, 22a-23b (a long passage missing from 
p. 222 in the printed edition of the Khal‘; for Ibn Qasi's messianic teachings, which echo 
certain Shi'-Ismatili notions, see Ebstein, "Ibn Qasi,” pp. 217-225); Ibn al-‘Arabi, al-Futuhat, 
vol. 1, p. 405 (chapter 11), vol. 6, p. 301, vol. 9, p. 9o (chapter 367), vol. 11, p. 59 (chapter 514); 
idem, 'Uglat al-mustawfiz, pp. 50f.; idem, al-Mabadr, p. 57 (Addas and Chodkiewicz have 
strongly argued against the authenticity of this work; see Addas and Chodkiewicz, “On 
Two Books’). 

77 In addition to the references in the previous note, see Ikhwan al-safa’, Rasa’il, vol. 2, 
pp. 166-172; idem, al-Jami'a, vol. 1, pp. 341-349, 566f,; al-Kirmani, al-Riyad, pp. 132f.; idem, 
Rahat, pp. 21£; Ibn al-‘Arabi, Anqa; p. 39. 
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Divine mercy is a major theme in al-Shaykh al-akbar's oeuvre; virtually all 
fields of human knowledge (known to Ibn al-‘Arabi) and the religious sciences 
are 'recruited' in order to prove the pervasive and universal character of God's 
compassion, in the creation of the world (cosmogony), in its governance (cos- 
mology), and in its final destiny (eschatology).7? Ibn al-‘Arabr’s circular vision 
of existence is closely linked to the motif of mercy. For instance, having dis- 
cussed the central role of Muhammad in cosmogony and in sacred human his- 
tory, Ibn al-‘Arabi writes that. 


On the day of resurrection, he, may Allah’s prayers and blessings be 
upon him, will be the first to intercede (shafi?) with Allah's permission, 
while the [Divine name] “the most merciful one" (arham al-rahimina) 
will be the last to intercede."? [The Divine name] “the compassionate" 
(al-rahim) will intercede at the presence of [the Divine name] “the re- 
venger" (al-muntaqim) in order that the latter release from hellfire those 
who have never performed a good action. Accordingly, “the benefactor 
who bestows favors" (al-mun'im al-mufdil) will release them. Is there 
any greater honor than a circle that is turned around so that its end is 
"the most merciful one"? The end of the circle is attached to its begin- 
ning; what greater honor is there than that of Muhammad, may Allah's 
prayers and blessings be upon him? He was the beginning of this circle; 
its end became attached to it due to its perfection. With Him—glory be 
to Him—things have begun and with Him they have become perfect ... 

There is no sphere broader than the sphere of Muhammad, may Allah's 
prayers and blessings be upon him, for it is encompassing; the attribute 
of encompassing belongs to those of his community to whom Allah has 
granted it exclusively because they follow [Muhammad]. So we encom- 
pass other nations and this is why we are witnesses against people 
[shuhada' ‘ala -nàs; see, for instance, Qur'an 2: 143].8° 


The supremacy of Muhammad and his community as well as their final tri- 
umph on judgement day ultimately entail Divine mercy towards all created 
beings. God's compassion will eventually encompass both Muslims who 
have sinned (and who will be released from hell) and the adherents of other 
religions (who will nevertheless remain in hell, though their suffering will 


78 See Chittick, Sufi Path and Self-Disclosure, indices, s.v. “mercy”. 

79 Based on the hadith for which see, among other sources, Muslim, Sahih, vol. 1, p. 170 
(hadith 302, Kitab al-iman, bab ma'rífat tariq al-ru’ya). 

80 Ibnal-‘Arabi, al-Futühat, vol. ı, p. 415 (chapter 12). 
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end at a certain point). This is the very nature of existence: it is a circle that 
began with God's mercy (administered to creation through Muhammad’s 
cosmogonic haqiqa) and will end with His compassion towards all existents 
(directed again by means of Muhammad and his followers).?! The spherical 
structure of the universe and the round or semi-round shape of all bodies re- 
flect this circular movement of creation: everything originated with God and, 
as stated in the Quran, everything shall return to Him to be eventually en- 
gulfed in His all-encompassing mercy.?? This compassionate, universal attitude 
is quite different from the sectarian view of the Shr'-Ismaili tradition (though 
not necessarily of the Ikhwan), which envisions a dark and miserable eschato- 
logical future for the enemies of the imams and their followers, viz., the Sunnis. 
The link between Divine mercy and the symbol of the circle is reflected in 
other passages as well in Ibn al-Arabi's oeuvre.83 

To be sure, Divine mercy in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s thought is not directed primarily 
at created beings, but rather at God Himself. The “breath of the merciful one" 
(nafas al-rahman), which constantly generates the universe and its inhabit- 
ants, is meant to release the Divine names from their pain and anguish, given 
that only by exercising their authority over created beings are they able to at- 
tain their full potentialities. Every existent being and the world at large are loci 
(mazahir, singular: mazhar, and majalin, singular: majla) for the manifesta- 
tion of the Divine names. The image of the circle thus receives a distinctive 
Akbarian meaning: it symbolizes or points to the reciprocal and indissoluble 
relationship between the Creator and the created, between that which is mani- 
fested and the platform upon which it is manifested, between Him who grants 
existence (wujud) and those whose existence is dependent on His. The circle 
of Creator-created comprises a cosmogony, a cosmology, and an eschatology 
that recur all at once, at any given moment; everything is continuously brought 
into existence as a self-disclosure of Divinity, is sustained, and is returned 
to its source to be born again in a similar manner. This closed circle, accord- 
ing to Ibn al-‘Arabi, is alluded to in the aforementioned Quranic verse, “the 
first and the last, the manifest and the hidden", as well as in other verses that 


81 See also ibid. vol. 1, pp. 340-342 (chapter 5, wasl ft qawlihi l-rahim). 

82 Ibid. vol. 8, pp. 65-71 (chapter 332), vol. 10, pp. 143-146 (chapter 410); see also idem, Fusiis, 
PP. 49, 54, 81, 103, 106, 169f., 172f. For relevant Qur’anic verses, see, for instance, 2: 245, 281; 
7:156; 11: 123; 31: 22; 53: 42. On the circular return of all beings to the Creator, see also Ibn 
al-Arabi, al-Futühaát, vol. 2, pp. 47-48 (chapter 47). 

83 See, for example, ibid., vol. 2, pp. 68-71 (chapter 48), where the relatively liberal, open- 
minded attitude of Ibn al-‘Arabi towards other spiritual paths and religions (see Chittick, 
Imaginal Worlds; Ebstein, "Religions") is expressed through the image of the circle. 
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stress the return of all things to God.9?* Here we arrive at the second domain 
concerning which Ibn al-‘Arabi differs from the Isma'ilis, namely, the intimate 
relationship between the Creator and the created. Certainly, in describing this 
relationship as a circle, Ibn al-‘Arabi was inspired by earlier Sufi masters, spe- 
cifically by al-Hallaj (d. 309/922). In the teachings of the latter, the circle figures 
inter alia as a symbol of the concentric Divine dimensions through which the 
mystic passes on his way to God.®° Ibn al-‘Arabi conceives of the relationship 
between the Creator and the created as circular or spherical in two main ways. 
According to the first, God and man are the two halves of the same circle: God 
(or the spiritual dimension) is the upper half and man (or the corporeal di- 
mension) is the lower one. God and man are inextricably connected and their 
relationship is reciprocal: man needs God in order to exist, while God is in need 
of man in order to manifest Himself. On the other hand, God is the Lord (rabb) 
and man will always be a desperate servant of His (abd). It is only during mys- 
tical experiences and in the eschatological vision of God that the line separat- 
ing the two halves of the circle is effaced and the Divine being (Auwiyya) solely 
remains, though even then the traces of the line do not entirely disappear.96 

Alternatively, Ibn al-‘Arabi describes God as the center of the circle from 
which all radii and points on the circumference—that is, all existents— 
originate and to which they are directly connected: 


The lines issuing forth from the central point of a circle to its circum- 
ference (al-muhit) that was created from the [central point] proceed in 
an equal manner towards every part of the circumference. Similarly, the 
relation of the Truth—may He be exalted—to all existents is one. There 
is no change whatsoever; all things face Him (nazira ilayhi) and receive 
from Him what he grants them in the same way that the parts of the cir- 
cumference face the point.8” 


84 See, in addition to the references above in n. 82, Ibn al-‘Arabi, Fusüs, p. 12; idem, al- 
Futühat, vol. 9, pp. 354f., pp. 489f. (chapter 379, rak'a 2), p. 532; Chittick, Sufi Path, pp. 127- 
132. For the Quranic verse “the first and the last ...” see also the references in ibid., p. 434. 

85 See al-Hallaj, al-Tawasin, pp. 25-40, 56f., 63-68. 

86 Ibn al-Arabi, al-Futühat, vol. 10, pp. 55-57 (chapter 389); cf. ibid., pp. 241f. (chapter 427). 
See also Ibn al-‘Arabi’s speculations regarding the letter niin in ibid., vol. 1, pp. 179-181, 194, 
230f. (chapter 2, fas! 1), pp. 334-336 (chapter 5): its visible, stomach-like shape (0) points 
to the lower world, while the dot alludes to the unseen half of the circle, i.e. to the upper, 
spiritual world. 

87 Ibid. vol.1, p. 376. 
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According to this and similar passages, all existents, regardless of how low they 
are situated in the chain of being and no matter how dark and dense they are, 
enjoy a special relationship with God. Although the majority of humans are 
unaware of it, they and all other beings are connected to a Divine aspect or 
Divine "face" (wajh khass) that is particular to them.®* Hence, Ibn al-‘Arabi es- 
pouses two views that are seemingly contradictory. On the one hand, he per- 
ceives creation as a hierarchal structure in which the spiritual degree of every 
existent is dependent on its relative nearness to or distance from the Divine 
source; the lower one is located in the cosmos, the further one is from God. 
In social and historical terms, this means that God's chosen ones, headed by 
the Prophet Muhammad and his supreme heir (Ibn al-‘Arabi), stand above all 
other human beings in their perfection and proximity to the Divine. On the 
other hand, Ibn al-‘Arabi believes that every being is in direct contact with his 
Creator, regardless of his position in the universal hierarchy. Consequently, 
every man in every age is close to God and is (at least potentially) perfect, irre- 
spective of his station on the religious-spiritual path. This path, after all, is cir- 
cular by nature: in every step one takes one may think that he is either moving 
away from the Truth or drawing closer to Him, but in fact the end of the path is 
identical to its beginning; the Truth has always been there from the very start.®9 
Both views presented here are articulated by Ibn al-Arabi in the framework of 
a circular cosmology and both are equally reflected in his writings, at times in 
the very same passage.?? It is significant that these two views—likewise ex- 
pressed in terms of a circular cosmology— can be traced back to the teachings 
of Plotinus, the founder of the Neoplatonic tradition: 


He is not divided, but abides, and as He does not abide in place He is 
contemplated in many beings, in each and every one of those capable of 
receiving Him as another self, just as the center of a circle exists by itself, 
but every one of the radii in the circle has its point in the center and the 
lines bring their individuality to it. For it is with something of this sort in 


88 See also ibid., vol. 2, pp. 57-59, vol. 8, pp. 510f. (chapter 360), vol. 9, pp. 138-140, vol. 10, 
pp. 143-144; cf. al-Tadbirat, p. 128. On Ibn al-Arabi's theory of al-wajh al-khass, see Chittick, 
Self-Disclosure, pp. 91-120, 135-155. On God as the central point in Christian mysticism, 
see, for example, McGinn, Varieties, p. 444; and in Jewish mysticism, see the reference to 
Liebes above in n. 22. 

89 See, for example, Ibn al-‘Arabi, al-Futühat, vol. 1, pp. 169f. (chapter 1); idem, Fusüs, p. 73; 
Chittick, Sufi Path, p. 105; cf. Uthülüjiya aristatdlis, p. 96. 

go See, for instance, Ibn al-‘Arabi, al-Futühat, vol. 1, pp. 436f. (chapter 15), vol. 7, pp. 215f. 
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ourselves that we are in contact with God and are with Him and depend 
upon Him ... 

... So we too are always around Him—and if we were not, we should be 
totally dissolved and no longer exist—but not always turned to Him; but 
when we do look to Him, then we are at our goal and at rest ...9! 


Conclusion 


The symbol of the circle is unique neither to the Isma‘lli tradition nor to 
Akbarian thought; as stated at the beginning of this article, circular and cycli- 
cal conceptions are found in many cultures and religions. Within Islam itself 
and specifically in the tradition of Islamic mysticism, there are additional writ- 
ings in which the circle figures as a prominent symbol and which therefore 
merit a separate investigation: what links, if any, do these writings have with 
the works discussed in this study??? Nevertheless, the analysis above suffices 
to show the close affinity between Ibn al-‘Arabi’s oeuvre and Isma‘ili works 
(particularly the Ikhwanian corpus) as regards circular and cyclical concep- 
tions of cosmology and sacred human history. What is more, the writings of 
other Spanish authors, mystics and philosophers, Muslims and Jews, who were 
likewise influenced in varying degrees by Neoplatonism of the Ikhwanian 
kind (often via al-Batalyawsi’s Kitab al-Dawa'ir al:wahmiyya), exhibit a simi- 
lar infatuation with the symbol of the circle.?? From this perspective, we may 
view Spanish thinkers like Ibn al-‘Arabi as belonging to the same Neoplatonic 
tradition to which Ismaili Neoplatonists belonged; all contributed to the 


91 Plotinus, vol. 5, pp. 48-51 (Ennead v. 1. 11), vol. 7, pp. 330-335 (Ennead v1. 9. 8); see also ibid., 
vol. 6, pp. 292-297 (Ennead V1. 4. 7), pp. 336-339 (Ennead V1. 5. 5); cf. Uthülujiyà aristatalis, 
pp. 130f., 139 and the references above in notes 6-7. Note that both Plotinus and Ibn al- 
‘Arabi employ the image of the circle in order to explain and illustrate the relationship 
between the One (the point at the center of the circle) and the many (the radii emanating 
from it and the correlating points on the circumference). See, for example, al-Futühat, 
vol. 2, pp. 58f., vol. 9, pp. 139f., pp. 354£; Uglat al-mustawfiz, pp. 71, 82; cf. al-Tadbirat, p. 128; 
and Ikhwan al-safa, Rasa’il, vol. 3, p. 244. 

92 See, for instance, al-Ghazali, Bawariq, pp. 157, 159; al-Kubra, Fawa'ih, pp. 26-28, 31-33, 53-56, 
64, 66, 92 (the Arabic text), pp. 178-181 (in the German section); Chittick, "Central Point,” 
pp. 38-39; Kitab al-Nuqat wa-l-dawá'ir; and on al-Hallaj see above n. 85. Note also the sig- 
nificance of the circle in Arabic magic; see, for example, the circular diagrams throughout 
(Pseudo) al-Büni, Shams; Coulon, “L’ésotérisme,” pp. 524-538; Bonmariage and Moureau, 
Le Cercle. 

93 See above p. 160 and especially n. 22. 
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development of this distinctive tradition, although the central role that the 
Isma‘ilis and the Ikhwan played in its formation should not be overlooked. 
The unique humanistic heritage of Neoplatonic mystical philosophy, with its 
emphasis on man's central position in creation, was later transmitted through 
Jewish channels to European intellectuals of the Renaissance, an intricate and 
fascinating process that demands additional research.9^ 

As mentioned above, al-Hallaj too conceived of the intimate relationship 
between God and man as circular or spherical. However, the Neoplatonic- 
cosmological and historical aspects that are characteristic of Akbarian thought 
are lacking in al-Hallaj's speculations on the circle; they are found, on the other 
hand, in the Isma‘ili tradition and in the Ikhwanian corpus. It is also possible 
that al-Hallaj himself was inspired in this context by the Isma'iliyya, although 
this hypothesis necessitates further corroboration.?5 Moreover, despite the fact 
that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s outlook is much more ‘compassionate’ and universal than 
that of the Isma'ilis—whereas the latter focus on the biological offspring of ‘Ali 
and Fatima, al-Shaykh al-akbar holds that any Muslim can be a perfect human 
being, regardless of his genealogical descent—he too often expresses a hierar- 
chal-elitist attitude that emphasizes the superiority of God's chosen ones, the 
mystics, over all other human beings. In this respect, Ibn al-‘Arabtis close to the 
Ikhwan, who likewise oscillate between universality, on the one hand, and elit- 
ism or even sectarianism, on the other.?6 Accordingly, we may say that in both 
Ismāīlī and Akbarian thought, circular and cyclical conceptions are not only 
a symbol of universal unity and harmony; they also serve to explain and legiti- 
mize the high status of certain individuals and specific groups in society (the 
imams and their adherents in the Isma‘ili tradition / the mystics, headed by 
Ibn al-‘Arabi himself, in al-Shaykh al-akbar's teachings). It should be stressed 
that Abrahamic religions, at least as they developed in Late Antiquity, have by 
and large favored a linear vision of history.9’ By breaking this linearity, which, 
according to the orthodox Islamic view, culminates in the figure of the Prophet 


94 See Eliyahu, al-Batalyawsi, p. 223; Idel, “Anthropology”; idem, “Man”; idem, Ascensions, 
pp. 181-194. 

95 See Massignon, Passion, vol. 3, p. 93. Compare al-Hallaj's reference to God's will (mashia) 
as a circle (al-Tawasin, p. 56) to the Ikhwanian-Jabirian circle of Allah's will/command 
(above n. 9). Compare also al-Hallaj's speculations in Akhbar al-hallaj, pp. 95f. and 
al-Sulami, Sharh, pp. 3, 18f. to Ikhwan al-safa’, Rasa'il, vol. 3, pp. 144£; cf. Ibn al-Arabi, 
al-Futühat, vol. 1, pp. 207, 233 (chapter 2, fas/1) and his discussions on the letter nun (ref- 
erences above in n. 86). 

96 See Ebstein, Mysticism, pp. 179-188; idem, "Spiritual Descendants”. 

97 See, for example, Mommsen, “St. Augustine"; Cremo, "Puranic Time"; cf. Momigliano, 
"Time"; Ricoeur, "History". 
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Muhammad, and by introducing cyclical processes into the Islamic era itself, 
the Isma'ilis and Ibn al-‘Arabi sought to carve out for themselves a crucial role 
in history and to establish their own high rank within the Islamic community. 

In the same way that cyclical perceptions bend historical linearity and add 
to it an additional dimension that bears on the power structure of society, so 
too the circular vision of reality breaks the conventional theological dichoto- 
my between God and man: the One and the many are now viewed as intercon- 
nected parts that belong in one way or another to the same existential whole. 
As explained above, this approach, anchored in the Neoplatonic tradition 
(Plotinus) and to some extent in classical Sufism (al-Hallaj), is what sets Ibn al- 
‘Arabi apart from mainstream Isma‘ilism, which opted for a strictly hierarchal 
vision of society and of creation at large. Furthermore, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s circular 
vision also entails a major, revolutionary shift in the traditional Abrahamic 
understanding of perfection. In Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, perfection is 
often perceived as a linear process in which the believer and community aim 
at achieving an initially-remote goal. A full and successful attainment of this 
goal is difficult if not impossible, given that the Abrahamic believer, by the 
very nature of the historical circumstances in which he usually finds himself, 
is confined to the gloomy present of a linear history that stretches from a 
golden past to a redemptive, eschatological future. Conversely, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
holds that perfection is not necessarily a matter of a linear progression, neither 
in external-temporal nor in inner-psychological terms; rather, it is circular: the 
end of man's path is attached to its beginning, and every point on the circum- 
ference faces God. 
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